The Blessed One
from the period of that city.1 We can, therefore, be certain that a
Mahamuni image has sat on Sirigutta for a mUle^"^"m and a half.
King Thiri-thu-dh amma would have found our archaeology
very dry and stupid, compared with his own history of the origin
of the great image. In his library, situated, as we have said, in the
first court of the shrine, and near the west gate, he had a number
of historical books in the form of palm-leaf manuscripts. The most
ancient and notable of these was the Sappadanapakarana, which
provided a detailed account of the casting of the Mahamuni. The
number of persons in this country acquainted with the Sappadana-
pdharana will be very few, though for centuries it was one of the
most widely read books in Further India. This would be insuffi-
cient reason to obtrude it here, were it not that to glance at some
of its contents will give a better idea than any direct exposition of
the religion of Arakan, an Apostolic Buddhism, yet tinged with
myth and magic, though not nearly to the extent that these are
found in Mahayana Buddhism. And the book -illustrates vividly
the extraordinary religious importance of the Mahamuni.
The manuscript begins by stating that Candrasuriya, king of
Dhannavati, the outer Indian state whose capital was built round
Sirigutta "hill, hearing that a new world teacher, a Buddha, was
living in Central India, a Master who knew the truth which was
salvation, desired to go and pay homage to him. Divining his
intention, the Buddha called his beloved disciple Ananda and
said: 'The king will have to pass through forests dangerous to
travellers; wide rivers will impede his journey $ he must cross a sea
which is full of monsters. It will be an act of charity if we go to his
dominion, so that he may pay homage without risking his life.*
In making this proposal the Blessed One not only planned to do
a compassionate act but also to spread his gospel in what is now
Arakan, for he had lived there in previous existences and relics of
his former bodies were already in its soil.
The journey to Arakan was made by air, for the Buddia of
legend always transported himself and his disciples in that man-
ner. Landing on a hill named Selagiri, which commanded a view
of the rice plain towards Dhannavati, and the ranges about it, the
Master pointed out to his disciples the various places in which Ms
former lives had been passed. On the mount Yeluvannapabbata he
had been a boa-constrictor. On the mount Ghandagiri he had been
1 For the whole matter see Dr. Forchharnmer's Papers on Subjects
relating to the Archaeology of Burma.
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